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f/DITORIAL, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 





It cannot be denied that schoolmasters as a 
class are poorly paid. For the amount of work 
which they are required to do, their compensation 
is exceedingly small. A lawyer, or physician, or 
merchant, or mechanic, who devotes himself to 
his business, and practices lessons of economy in 
his expenditures, is able, generally, to acquire a 
competency for himself and his family, and some- 
times succeeds in making a fortune. Even 
preachers have been known to grow rich in their 
profession. But who ever heard of a school- 
master making a fortune by teaching? Even our 
teachers of the highest grade, such as the presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges and univer- 
sities, receive for their compensation salaries 
which are barely adequate to their support, while 
men of inferior talents in other professions grow 
rich by means of their calling. A congressman 
receives a salary of five or six thousand dollars 
per annum for the work of a few months, requir- 
ing little or no preliminary preparation. A 
postmaster or the clerk of a court makes an an- 
nual income of six or eight thousand dollars, 
while the president of a college, whose prepara- 
tion for his work has been far more extensive, 
whose talents are far superior, and whose useful- 
ness to the world is far greater, receives a salary 
of not more than two or three thousand dollars 
per annum. 

Our appreciation of the profession of teaching 
is indicated by the salaries which are paid to 
teachers in our public schools. Judging from 
the amount of these salaries, we are forced to the 
conclusion that our people do not appreciate the 
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profession very highly. In looking over the last 
number of the Teacher’s Year Book we find sta- 
tistics in reference to how much teachers are paid, 
which show very conclusively .hat they receive 
small compensation for their work. In the fol- 
lowing statistics of public schools in cities, we 
find the number of teachers, the whole amount of 
salaries, and the average salary per annum for 
each teacher : 





Creme. gp NQhof Amount of average, 
| > CS 1,745 $1,891,965 $1,084 
San Francisco....... 415 343,118 827 
aE 990 816,344 824 
Cincinnati............ 536 418,229 780 
Sn 572 444,634 777 
Nashville ............ . 60 38,600 643 
a 718 421,000 586 
Philadelphia ........ 1,539 743,111 483 


These eight cities pay the largest salaries in the 
order in which they are named, New York pay- 
ing a little over a thousand dollars per annum, 
and Philadelphia a little less than five hundred. 
The average among these eight cities would be 
about seven hundred and fifty dollars: so that 
this amount may be regarded as the average paid 
to our teachers by the eight cities of the Union 
which pay the largest salaries. 

Now seven hundred and fifty dollars per an- 
num is an exceedingly small income for one re- 
siding in a large city, where all the expenses of 
living are great, and where the teachers are com- 
pelled, by force of public sentiment, to maintain 
a position in society corresponding to the dignity 
of their profession. Surely the salary is utterly 
inadequate to the position. If this is true even 
in the eight cities which pay the largest salaries 
to their teachers, how much more is it true in the 
thousands of cities, towns and villages, all over 
the land, in which the salaries paid are far less 
than in the ones mentioned! Hence, we are 
forced to the conclusion that, in our American 
cities, teachers are poorly paid. 

But the salaries of teachers in the country are 
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much smaller than in towns and cities. The sta- 
tistics of the eight States that pay the largest sal- 


aries are as follows: 
Amount of 





STATES. onee. Salaries? Average. 
a citatin ss xciaie ntevi 21,838 $7,000,000 $320 
Indiana ......... 11,626 2,764,000 242 
Pennsylvania........ 16,097 3,814,989 237 
New York......0c0+0- 28,217 6,496,672 231 
SEs cscten sesnsoen 20,794 4,473,519 215 
BN cssascteaprssmadonie 14,070 2,912,490 207 
Wisconsin ............ 9,304 1,302,365 140 
OS ee 2,079 253,638 112 


Thus we see that the statistics of the States in 
regard to salaries of teachers are far below those 
of the cities. In Ohio, where the average is 
highest, it is only three hundred and twenty 
dollars per annum; and in Maine, where it 
is lowest, it is only one hundred and 
twelve. The average among these eight States 
would be about two hundred and twenty dol- 
lars per annum, which we may regard as 
the average salary of the teachers of the 
country. These figures furnish us with convine- 
ing proof that our American teachers, as a class, 
are poorly paid—that they hardly receive com- 
pensation enough to bear the expenses of living. 
In this fact we find the true reason why so few 
of our teachers continue the calling through life. 
They cannot devote their energies to the profes- 
sion. They are always looking forward to some 
other occupation, as a means of making a respec- 
table income. They use the profession of teach- 
ing only as a stepping-stone to some more lucra- 
tive position. Thus the young lawyer or preach- 
er teaches for a few years only that he may pro- 
vide funds for prosecuting his chosen profession ; 
and he is ready to abandon the school-room just 
as soon as he has made money enough to enable 
him to enter the profession of his choice. The 
natural result of such a course is that many 
teachers do not consecrate their energies to their 
work, regarding it as only temporary, and hence 
they never become well qualified for the work in 
which they engaged, because they do not devote 
their time and attention to it. This is one reason 
why we have so many incompetent teachers and 
so many who abandon the profession just as soon 
as they are able to find a more profitable occu- 
pation. 

But if our teachers were paid respectable sala- 
ries, with fair prospects of promotion in the pro- 
fession, and of corresponding increase in their 








compensation, they would make the business of 
teaching their life-work, and would devote to it 
the time and attention which are necessary to 
make them proficient in the calling. Thus we 
would have a better class of teachers in all our 
institutions of learning, and the business of teach- 
ing would become in fact, what it now is only in 
name, one of the learned professions. 

It is evident to every one who reflects upon 
the subject that the teachers of our public schools 
and of our higher institutions of learning are 
among the most efficient agents in the advance- 
ment of our civilization. They are the great 
workers in the cause of popular education. They 
are the sculptors of mind, who give to it the fair 
proportions of symmetry and form. They are 
the architects of character, laying its broad foun- 
dations and erecting its high superstructure. 
They 

“ Rear the tender thought 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
And thus they give culture to mind, as the 
gardener cultivates the- soil, that it may bear 
fruit to the good of man and to the glory of God. 

Men who are engaged in such a work should 
be well paid for their services. On the subject 
of education, liberality is the true economy, for it 
secures the best talent for the most important 
work, and consecrates that talent to the prosecu- 
tion of that work. Asa people we may put up 
perhaps with cheap lawyers, or doctors, or me- 
chanics, but we cannot get along with cheap 
schoolmasters. We must pay them liberally for 
their work, so as toelevate the profession and se- 
cure to it the best talent of the country, and 
thereby obtain the right kind of culture for our 
children. By so doing we shall find that the 
money expended, whether derived from public 
taxation are from private compensation, has been 
money well invested. The work which is com- 
mitted to the charge of our teachers is a most im- 
portant and responsible work. It relates, not to 
things of little value, but to the intellectual cul- 
ture of our children, than which nothing of an 
earthly nature is of more value. Our teachers 


control and direct the currents of thought and 
feeling in the minds and hearts of our children. 
They dig channels for their young lives, which 
are broad and deep, and where the currents of 
It is of inestimable 


thought flow on forever. 
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importance that they should be men of culture | especially among scientific and professional men, 
and of capacity to teach. That the services of! is expected to understand English; and in some 
such men may be secured and retained in the pro-|of the great Gérman Universities it is made a 
fession, we must be willing to pay them a liberal! compulsory study. 
compensation. | The Morse system of telegraphy is a powerful 
| means of spreading the English language through- 
/out the world. It is found that more matter can 
be sent in English, than in any other language. 
. Its simplicity, conciseness, and strength, put it 
Bayard Taylor, in one of his recent letters pub-| into the very forefront of the battle between 
lished in the New York Tribune, says that he! Western civilization and the sleepy empires of 
noticed “one striking change in Egypt. This is} the East. English capital invested in railroads, 
the astonishing spread of the English language | steamships, and lines of telegraph, as throngh so 
within the last twenty years ; resulting both from many mighty arteries, is pouring the resistless 
the numbers of English and American travelers power and untiring energy of the English-speak- 
who visit the East, and the use of the language ing nations through the barriers of heathenism. 
by travelers of other nationalities. French,! Wherever English capital goes there goes with it 
which until the last few years was indispensable, | the English language—aggressive, dominant, and 
has been slowly fading into the back-ground, and unyielding. 
is already less available than English for Italy| ~ ne 
and all the Orient. I was a little surprised in WHAT WE OWE CHILDREN. 
Rome at being accosted by a native bootblack ee 
with ‘Shine your boots?’ In Naples, every 
peddler of canes, corals, photographs and shell-| children owe their parents; do we think enough 
fish, knows at least enough to make a good bar-|of what parents owe their children? To my 
gain; but this is nothing to what one meets in| mind this is by far the greater question. We 
Egypt. The bright-witted boys learn the lan-|}owe them harmonious organizations, favorable 
guage with amazing rapidity, and are so apt at| conditions, a true development; but this is not 
guessing what they do not literally understand, all. Aside from these things, we owe to them a 
that the traveller no longer requires an interpre-|debt beyond our power to estimate. If they 
ter. At the base of Pompey’s Pillar, to-day, a|need us materially, we no less need them spirit- 
ragged and dirty little girl came out of a fellah| ually. I pity the man or woman who can spend 
hut and followed us, crying, ‘Give us a ha’pen-|an hour with a little child and not be made 
ny!’ All the coachmen and most of the shop-| wiser. Children utter the only oracles, and are 
keepers are familiar with the words necessary for|the most truly inspired, because the most uncon- 
their business, and prefer to use them, even after|scious of teachers. By the directness and sim- 
they see that you are acquainted with Italian or| plicity of their questions they rebuke our pre- 
Arabic. The simple, natural structure of the| tence and artificiality, constantly reminding us 
English language undoubtedly contributes also|how much there is that we do not know: by 
to its extension. It is already the leading lan-| their loving trust they shame our doubts, by the 
guage of the world, spoken by ninety millions of| play of their fancy and the buoyancy of their 
people (double the number of French-speaking | spirits they banish our despair. Said a little 
races) and so extending its conquests year after | seven-year-old girl, looking up musingly from the 
year that its practical value is in advance of that| doll she was tending, “ Mamma, what is the gooc 
of any other tongue.” of us, and what are we all living for?” Coul 
Another writer—an intelligent physician—who | the mother answer that question without drawing 


has just returned from a tour abroad, says that|near to the heart of God, feeling her own life 


the English language is rapidly filling the place | and that of her little one sheltered in his all-em- 


once occupied by the French language; it is be-| bracing love? 1 remember sitting one afternoon 
Every person of note, | last summer in a room where a dusky little face 








THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





All our lives we have been hearing of the debt 








coming almost universal. 
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was pressed against the window-pane, intently 

watching a coming thunder-storm ; suddenly it 

flashed around upon us with thé exclamation, 
“Oh, mamma! do come here and see how God is 
writing shorth-hand across the clouds.” 

What shadow would not be dispelled by the 
quaint answer of the little one who, having been 
naughty, was asked by her mother if she was not 
going to ask God to forgive her. “No, mamma, 
I don’t like to talk with God, for if he gets too 
well acquainted with me, he may want me to go 
and live with him and leave you.” 

“Who was the dark’s mother?” inquired a 
little boy, coming back suddenly from the border 
of dreamland to ask the question; and what 
mother has not been startled by the solemn in- 
quiry, “ How did God begin ?” 

Could any mother afford to spare out of her 
life the children’s hour? Not the one described 
by the poet—not the one that we all know so 
well, tinged with the last rays of sunset, deepen- 
ing into the mystery of twylight, and suddenly 
blossoming into merriment with the incoming of 
the evening lamp. That is also father and moth- 
er’s hour—a care-free, happy time, interposed 
between the day’s work and the evening’s socia- 
bility ; very enjoyable with its snatches of talk, 
its brief chapters from the day’s experience, its 
ripples of laughter, and its stories murmured 
softly to the little ones; very enjoyable, but not 
like an hour that comes later, when, having un- 
fastened the last hook, picked out the last trouble- 
some knot, and buttoned the comfortable night- 
gown over the dimpled shoulders, the mother lies 
down beside the little one and takes the chubby 
hand in hers for the good-night talk—when 
questions are asked and answered, grievances told 
and kissed away—when the naughty word or act 
is acknowledged, and the how and why of wrong 

and of right doing is explained. 

This is the true confessional, approved by the 
angels and blessed of God; of more value to the 
child than a whole library of catechisms, and 
with a ministration to the mother in comparison 
with which fasts and festivals are of small account, 
and even sermons and sacraments of secondary 
importance. 

We are indebted to our children for constant 
incentives to noble living: for the perpetual re- 
minder that we do not live to ourselves alone; 





for their sakes we are admonished to put from us 
the debasing appetite, the unworthy impulse, to 
gather into our lives every noble and heroic 
quality, every tender and attractive grace. 

We owe them gratitude for the dark hours 
which their presence has brightened; for the 
helplessness and dependence which have won us 
from ourselves; for the faith and trust which it is 
evermore their mission to renew; for their kisses 
on cheeks wet with tears, and on brows that 
but for that caressing had furrowed into frowns. 

We bless them for the child-world which they 
keep open to us—the true fairyland, where all 
that we once hoped and dreamed is still possible; 
the Paradise of humanity, which they perpetually 
dress and keep; a paradise which, spite of the 
angel with the scythe and hour-glass who has 
driven us forth, we shall yet regain, and through 
all whose beatitudes a little child shall lead us.— 
Victoria Magazine. 








HIGHER CULTURE FOR THE TEACHER. 





The higher culture of the teacher is the im- 
perative demand of enlargement and progress in 
general culture. That a man who undertakes 
any work ought to be thoroughly qualified for 
his position, is a proposition none will deny in 
theory, whatever opposition it may meet in prac- 
tice. The need of adequate preparation is ac- 
knowledged and provided for in all ordinary oc- 
cupations and pursuits. Every trade has its in- 
cipient period of apprenticeship. Every profes- 
sion has its liberal allowance of time devoted to 
studies, both of a general character, and of spe- 
cific bearing on the profession chosen. And 
every trade and every profession demands not 
only the maintenance, but the positive advance- 
ment of the standard of excellence attained by 
the hard and unwearied labor of the preparatory 
stage. 

Providence has cast our lot in a period of time 
when the deepest interest attaches to all educa- 
tional movements. Mental culture is coming to 
be regarded as the special prerogative of no priv- 
ileged class, but as a great inalienable right, in 
every way worthy to be placed alongside of those 
lo..g-declared natural rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The vast importance 
of the common school system, and the absolute 

















need of keeping open these feeding fountain-heads 
of learning, is everywhere, by the law of self- 
preservation, taking the system out of voluntary 
methods, and making the common school a State 
institution, with State officers supported by tax- 
ation, and charged with the important duty of 
providing educational facilities for every child in 
the Commonwealth. Next in grade and value is 
the academy, now rising everywhere into proper 
appreciation as an indispensable stepping-stone 
to the college. These mediate institutions neces- 
sarily comprehend two distinct aims—the one to 
prepare for professional, and the other for lay 
pursuits. Beyond the academy lies the college, 
with its curriculum until recently rigid and in- 
flexible. And beyond that the special training- 
schools in Law, Medicine, Art and Theology, 
each organized for a specific purpose, meeting its 
own wants, and raising up its distinct, profession- 
ally educated class. 

Within the last one or two decades a number 
of attempts have been made in our own country 
to break over these hedged lines of special or 
classical instruction, and by popularizing the 
long-established curriculum, hurry forward the 
professional student and invite the laity into the 
more advanced fields of scientific research. The 
inevitable consequence of success in all such 
efforts is the rapid advancement of the lay stand- 
ard of the professional. The divergence of the 
two paths in the academy becomes less marked. 
The inevitable mingling ofsall classes produces a 
certain uniformity in taste and attainment, and 
this commingling flows out into actual life. Con- 
tributing to this result is the rapid multiplication 
of scientific newspapers, the publication of scien- 
tific works of a popular character, and the space 
devoted to scientific subjects in the daily and 
weekly press. The demand for this kind of in- 
formation once created, the supply must be pro- 
vided. 

And the result is a spirit of investigation satis- 
fied only with the brushing away of professional 
mysteries, and the attainment of some general 
knowledge of all professions and all avocations. 
It is not to be feared that the time will ever come 
when every man will become his own lawyer, or 
his own physician, any more than his own mer- 
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necessary a corresponding increase of professional 
knowledge and skill. No man can claim the 
versatility that secures universal proficiency. 
There must always be a class devoting itself ex- 
clusively to each branch of the ever-widening 
field of intellectual research. The time has come 
when no man can make independent investiga- 
tions beyond the rudimentary stages in any con- 
siderable number of departments of study. And 
where he does begin his investigations he requires 
a class of teachers who have gone deeply into 
the very pith and marrow of the matter, who 
have gathered up all the scattered materials as in 
a picture, and are able to photograph it clearly 
on the eye and fix it firmly in the memory. The 
quickened intellect of a scholar will be satisfied 
with nothing short of such reliable statements 
and thorough processes as fully indicate a pro- 
found knowledge on the part of the teacher. The 
momentum of higher education of the masses will 
break the shell of professional routine, and push 
the education beyond it into new fields, and 
compel it to make new conquests. 

Hence the teacher of the future must be better 
educated than the teacher of the present. And 
the means are at his hand. The treasures dug by 
patient labor from the fields of his choice lie be- 
fore him shining in their golden wealth. The 
work of years in past production is to him only 
the work of days in acquirement. He can take 
the results a hundred lives have left behind them, 
and work them up in his own career. As the 


‘traveler mounts in a few moments to the summit 


of the highest pyramid, where multitudes of hands 
toiled for generations in the ages past: so he can 
mount up easily to the point that others reached 
in weariness, and spend his strength in new erec- 
tions. And he must do that. To maintain the 
respect of those who are struggling up below him 
he must mount higher than his predecessors. 

But there is another call for higher profession- 
al education. There are minor evils attending 
all great movements, and the evil growing out of 
the general education referred to takes the form 
of educational conceit. There is a point in the 
term of apprenticeship when many young men 
regard their attainments as equal if not superior 
to those of their masters. There are periods 





chant or banker. On the contrarythe very ad- 
vancement of educational standards will render 





when pupils regard their judgment as superior 
to that of their teachers. The common skepti- 
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cism of the day, so far as it is honest unbelief, is 
the legitimate outcome of that vanity which roots 
itself in partial knowledge, which is inexact in 
its analysis, which fails to distinguish half truths 
from the truth, and which mistakes idle specula- 
tion for profound reasoning. And the growing 
consciousness of these things will ever demand 
that those who lead in public thought shall be 
men who are able to cleave by a single blow the 
tangled maze of sophistry, who can distinguish 
truth from error, separate the true from the false, 
and successfully confute those who make the 
worse appear the better reason. Hence the effort 
everywhere visible on the part of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning to bring their classical 
courses up to a higher standard, at the same time 
that they advance the scientific. If the masses 
are to be lifted higher, those who lift them must 
stand on planes whence they reach down. The 
teacher must keep in advance of his pupil, or fail. 
—Ex. and Curon. 








[ConTRIBUTIONS, 








SHOULD PHYSICS AND BIOLOGY TAKE 
THE PLACE OF CLASSICS? 


Physics and Biology should not take the place 
of Classics, nor should Classics take the place of 
Physics and Biology. Belonging to separate 
departments of science, each is entitled to the 
consideration its importance demands. 

In our public schools we should endeavor to 
secure to the young people of our republic a gen- 
eral knowledge of all the departments of science, 
and, if possible, to secure to the devotee to some 
special branch, time and opportunity to excel 
therein. 

We cannot be blind to the fact, that modern 
progress tends to deify materialism, and if we 
confine to physical sciences the young mind al- 
ready habituated to close analytical reasoning, 
the danger is, that the mind, unsustained, per- 
haps, by the higher supports of the soul, might 
naturally tend toward the pantheistic theories so 
prevalent among many great scientists. 

To those who have found their rest in divine 
truth, there is no danger in anything; and in the 





hands of these, the hammer of the geologist, the 
microscope and the scalpel of the naturalist and 
the anatomist, are but means by which the mind 
may look through nature up to nature’s God. 

But in consideration of the liability of certain 
sciences to perversion when acquired througa 
atheistic exposition, and to guard our young peo- 
ple against this danger, we, whose duty it is to 
select their studies, should choose such as are cal- 
culated to weaken this tendency toward material- 
ism; and for this purpose, it would seem that a 
careful study of the best ancient classics is an effi- 
cient counterbalance. 

There is a fascinating sublimity in the Grecian 
and Roman character, ere it lost its nobleness by 
the enervating influence of luxury. 

Brave old heroes of hard-won battle-fields,— 
orators, hurling their withering phillippics at 
rampant, hydra-headed wrongs,—poets and phi- 
losophers, those grand spirits of the past, whose 
glowing eloquence once swept through the hearts 
of men in thrilling power, and now lights up the 
dusty page of centuries, and enkindles on the al- 
tar of many a heart the immortal glow that 
warms into a nobler life the minds of men; all 
these grand old spirits of the past are ennobling 
companions; and to the student who is to take 
his place at the sacred desk—for St. Paul was no 
less eloquent for having been brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel—or to the school boy who is, in 
after years, to mount the forum, or wield the pen, 
association with these illustrious beings of the 
past is invaluable. 

The lofty independence of character, scorning 
all base and covert means for the securing of 
power and place, to self or others; the magnifi- 
cent repose of spirit, unmoved alike by the ca- 
prices of fortune or the decisions of fate, and ap- 
pearing equally grand, whether guiding the rude 
plow-share or directing the helm of State; faith 
in the Gods; earnest worship of them ; attributing 
to their influence all phenomena of nature and 
all human emotions, from the thunder-bolts of 
Jupiter to the shaft from Cupid’s bow ; all these 
characteristics of the earlier Greek and Roman 
render an acquaintance with them through the 
elegant literature of their poets and sages, pecu- 
liarly desirable for the young; and, heathen 
though they be, their reverence for their gods 
and their solicitude to act in accordance with 
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their supposed will, exerts on the young mind, and have arrived at manhood’s estate, the neces- 
already in sympathy with them on account of, sity of forming the minds of their little ones in 
the fascinating grandeur of their character, an in- the mould of moral and. intellectual culture ; so 
fluence that tends to a healthful subordination of that having counted their years of childhood, 
the mind to something higher and holier than, they may be properly prepared to contend with 
self. 'the bleak realities of life, to surmount the many 

False and fading as the meteor’s glare, mythol- difficulties besetting the path of the Christian, 
ogy, that inspirer of the ancients, has melted| and to improve the morals of humanity by their 
away in the light of divine truth ; but there lurks| exemplary actions. 
among mankind a deadlier foe, and wise is he| What is education? Is it a superficial paint- 
who “ looks before he leaps.” |ing discernable only on the exterior of the ac- 

Therefore we plead for the Classics, that their) tions of a few individuals making their deceit of 
venerated throne on which they have united sat| heart, and nothingness of mind, as is the expressed 
for ages, may not be demolished. And we plead| belief of a great many? To those who are 
for Physics and Biology, also that they too may| pleased to view the sense and soul-refining influ- 
hold each its own high place in the temple of) ence of education through the lens of the dis- 
learning, and that before them there devotees may | ordered actions of a few who enjoy the reputa- 
bow with all due homage. Lu. tion of being learned, with the brightness of their 

NasHVILLE, Aug. 25, 1874. own vision eclipsed by the dark shadow of de- 
moralizing prejudice, I would deferentially say, 
A VOICE FROM GILES. that it is a mighty power—the offspring of ac- 
quired knowledge—the only power that can exalt 

Teachers may display their new and approved! man from sublunary insignificance to the summit 
methods of imparting instruction with pride and| of intellectual splendor—the only earthly power 
pleasure in “ institutes,” and with grand results| that can wrest the sceptre of dominion from the 
in their respective school rooms; but unless the| hand of crime, and raze effectually the work- 
people of the South become more fully aware of| house, goals and penitentiaries that dim the lustre 
their duty toward one another in promoting the| of this country’s fame and crush us with the in- 
cause of education, the laudable efforts of our} cubus of an enormous taxation for their support. 
teachers must be virtually ineffectual in attempt-| Let us fora moment revert to the days when 
ing to accomplish the object of their common as-| the Indian chanted the discordant notes of the 
piration—the intellectual culture of mankind. I| “ death song,” and disturbed the solitude of the 
regret to say there are thousands of reckless pa-| surrounding forest with his hideous “ war-whoop,” 
rents living in the country to-day, who say by| where now stand wealthy and prosperous cities, 
their action, that they care not whether the dark-|}and survey the appearance presented to view 
ness of ignorance that now envelopes the minds| under the auspices of savage illiteracy contrasted 
of their offspring be illumined by the light of un-| with the present United States under the benign 
derstanding or not. influence of cultured humanity. 

The majority of these parents have not had,| Where moral and intellectual culture receive 
themselves, the benefit of a common school edu-| no attention, energy in the prosecution of every 
cation ; consequently it will be exceedingly diffi-| useful and ennobling enterprise expires; while 
cult to teach them its intrinsic worth, which, nev-| poverty, discontent and crime soon consign the 
ertheless, must be taught them, or they never can| people to the status of practical barbarism. 
appreciate it. As the potent influence of educa-| In illustration of this fact, intellectual suprem- 
tion contributes largely toward soothing the woes|acy gave to ancient Greece a name that man- 
of the heathen, by diffusing among them the seeds| kind shall cease to venerate only when purity 
of Christianity, it is very meet that the sacred | and virtue shall cease to be esteemed. But the 
agency of the pulpit be called into requisition to| modern Grecians ignored education, and what 
aid in teaching those of our population who are | has been the result? The star of their country’s 
aliens to education and its moralizing influences, ' greatness has disappeared from the literary and 
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scientific firmament of Europe, leaving that fair 
historic land a prey to the devouring darkness of 
ignorance and the ravages of semi-barbarism. 

Now, if she whose lamp of lore not only 
illumined her own classic plains with its bright 
radiance, but also southern Europe, and part of 
Asia, has fallen from the summit of intellectual 
greatness to her present insignificant condition, 
through the neglect of properly cultivating the 
moral and intellectual habits of her people, what 
must be the destiny of this country if the major- 
ity of its citizens regard education as a myth, and 
impress this degrading view on the susceptible 
minds of their children? Ye opponents of pop- 
ular education, do not rob your offspring of the 
bright destiny that may be theirs, by depriving 
them of an education. Do not, through any ac- 
tion or advice of yours, cause them to wander 
through the infectious darkness of error’s night 
unguarded. 

Spare them to their own and their country’s 
welfare ; and fit them for the more perfect fulfill- 
ment of the Creator’s commands by the timely 
inculcation of moral and mental knowledge. 

Go to any of the many persons that mar the 
splendor of civilization in this great land, and 
view the hapless captives that ignorance and vice 
have chained in unsoothed misery there; and on 


their faces you may perceive the repulsive records |: 


of the low appetites and licentious passions that 
alienated their footsteps from the paths of recti- 
tude. 

In conclusion of this disconnected article, I 
feel justified in asserting that incomparably the 
most imperative duty of the times is that we 
should thorougly educate the rising generation, 
and thus hasten the day when ignorance and cor- 
ruption shall be banished, and intelligence and 
morality predominate throughout this land, from 
the wave-kissed shores of the Atlantic to where 
the Rocky Mountains court the departing smiles 
of the setting sun. McQ. 


CAMPBELLSVILLE, TENN. 








Tue Missouri State Teachers Association will 
be held at Jefferson City, Dec. 29, 30 and 31. 








Coneress has paid the arrears of salary of the 
school teachers of the District of Columbia. 





Poox Notices. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LirerRARY READER—By George R. Cathcart. Pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakemore, Taylor & Co., New York. 
This is a 12-mo. volume of 425 pages, elegant- 

ly bound in muslin, made up of extracts from the 

writings of the most distinguished authors from 
the time of Shakspeare to within thirty years of 
the present era. It is intended as a text-book for 
advanced reading classes in schools, and is admi- 
rably adapted to that purpose ; not only furnish- 
ing the very best of selections for rhetorical and 
elocutionary drills, but familiarizing the pupil 
with the writings of the masters of English liter- 
ature in the real order of their succession. Pre- 
ceding each set of extracts is a brief history of 
their author, accompanied by a fair and beautiful 
comment upon his merits as a writer. This is 

an admirable feature of the book, constituting -a 

series of biographies of sixty-five of the finest 

writers who have graced our language, and pre- 
senting a just, comprehensive review of their 
works invaluable to the young reader. 

The general reader, too, no less than the youth 
in school, may find profitable employment in pe- 
rusing its chronologically arranged extracts. To 
one desirous of acquainting himself with the style 
of the brightest literary lights of the past three 
hundred years its pages offer a collection of 
samples chosen with rare taste and discrimina- 
tion. 


New Practica SPELLER—By N. D. Wolford. Published 
by Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati. 

To the casual observer opening this book it 
would appear anything else than a “ Speller,” 
there not being a column of words after the old 
style of Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book to 
be found in it. In fact it is a well arranged set 
of dictation exercises, in four groups. The first 
series embraces simple words designed to lead 
pupils into the habit of forming sentences, and to 
teach the parts of speech. The second third se- 
ries contain words of similar sound but different 


|spelling. The fourth series is devoted to words 


exemplifying the rules or exceptions to them. 
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The author is exactly right in insisting upon 
the written method in teaching orthography, but 
we think the exercises given are rather monoto- 
nous and simple for the class of pupils for whom 
they are recommended, if the intention is to make 
it a regular class-book. As an occasional lesson 
in connection with other drills in spelling, it 
would be admirable. 


REcorD oF A ScHoot—By Mrs. E. P. Peabody. Published 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


To the general reader this little volume would 
perhaps not be either interesting or instructive, 
but being a history of the actual every-day occur- 
rences in a very successful school under comme 
what a peculiar system of management, it will 
well repay the attention of any teacher. 

The author was an assistant in the school of 
Mr. A. B. Alcott in Boston, during the year 1834, 
and much of the book is devoted to a journal of 
the daily life in his school room for the months 
of January and February of that year. 

The chapter on self-analysis is decidedly unique 
and suggestive of moral methods, while the con- 
clusion and the portion explanatory of Mr. Al- 
cott’s plan of teaching show that he was forty 
years ago far in advance of many pedagogues of 
the present day. The book is for sale at A. Set- 
liff & Co’s, Nashville. 


THE versatile and facetious J. Mahoney, 
whilom of the Chicago Teacher, will soon reas- 
cend the editorial tripod in charge of the National 
Teacher, to be published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 


WE notice that the National Normal is in fu- 
ture to be merged into the National Teacher’s 
Monthly, Prof. Holbrook continuing as a contrib- 
utor to its pages. It has been ably conducted 
and we feel satisfied that the new arrangement 
will in nowise diminish its usefulness or weaken 
the cause which it has hitherto labored to promote. 








In one of the primary schools of Boston the 
other day, during a reading lesson, the name John 
Brown, Junior, occurring, the teacher asked 
what it meant. A rosy-cheeked little fellow 
raised his hand, and, when called on by the teach- 
er, said, “a junior is a fellow born in June.” 
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ISCELLANEOUS. 





COURSE OF STUDY FOR NASHVILLE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Board of Education of the Nashville 
Schools have recently given great attention to 
the revision and perfecting of their course of 
study and to the selection of text-books best 
suited to carrying it into effect. For the purpose 
of giving a correct idea of the standard of scholar- 
ship aimed at in these schools, and also to enable 
those in other parts of the State who are endeav- 
oring to perfect the grading of their schools, to 
have the benefit of the experience of this city, 
we have thought it appropriate to insert the re- 
port of the committee, which was adopted, and 
the list of authors used, as found in the last year’s 
repurt of the Board : 

Jo the Board of Education of the Nashville City . 
Schools : 

GENTLEMEN—The committee, to whom you 

have entrusted the supervision of the course of 


study to be pursued by the pupils of the city pub- 
lic schools, submit for your approval the follow- 


ing: 


FIRST YEAR. 

The juvenile class shall be taught, from the 
board, cards and the first reader, the elements of 
spelling and reading ; printing simple words and 
sentences, and spelling the former by sound; 
Arabic notation to 50, Roman to X; counting 
orally to 100; addition of numbers from one to 
five to amounts less than 50; object and develop- 
ment lessons; music, drawing, and calisthenics 

SECOND YEAR. 

Second reader; Arabic notation to 100, Ro- 
man to XX, with the rules; addition and sub- 
straction of numbers from 1 to 10, in amounts 
equal to 100, with the analysis; writing with 
pencil; object and development lessons; music, 
drawing and calisthenics. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Third reader; word primer to page 50; Ara- 
bie notation and numeration to 1,000, Roman to 
C, with the rules; addition and substraction of 
numbers from 1 to 100, to amounts less than 
10,000, with analysis; Walton’s cards; writing 
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with pencil; object and development lessons ; 
music, drawing and calisthenics. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Fourth reader, first half; word primer finished; 
primary geography; primary arithmetic; addi- 
tion and substraction of numbers to amounts less 
than 50,000, with analysis; multiplication and 
division by number from 2 to 12, to amounts less 
than 100,000; Walton’s cards; object and de- 
velopment lessons; writing books Nos. 1 and 2; 
music, drawing and calisthenics. 

FIFTH YEAR. « 

Fourth reader, last half; word book to page 64; 
mental arithmetic to addition of fractions; ele- 
mentary written arithmetic to division of frac- 
tions; comprehensive geography to South Amer- 
ica; writing books Nos. 2 and 3; object and de- 
velopment lessons ; music, drawing and calisthe- 


nics. 
SIXTH YEAR. 


Fifth reader, first half; word book finished ; 

- elementary written arithmetic, completed ; com- 

prehensive geography, completed ; mental arith- 

metic to metric system; language primer com- 

pleted ; writing books Nos. 3 and 4; object les- 

sons, once a week; music and drawing, decla- 
mation and physical exercise. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

Fifth reader completed ; child’s book of nature; 
language lessons to page 100; mental and ad- 
vanced written arithmetic to percentage; Ger- 
man reader, Knapp’s first term, Ahn’s first Ger- 
man book, second term; writing books Nos. 4 
and 12; music, drawing, declamation and physi- 
cal exercises. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

First Term—History of the United States; 
elementary grammar, completed; arithmetic, 
mental and written; elementary physiology , 
Ahn’s German method. 

Second Term—History of the United States; 
mental arithmetic to stocks; practical written 
arithmetic to ratio; elementary botany, com- 
pleted; Ahn’s German method to exercise 60; 
writing books Nos. 12 and 5; music and draw- 
ing; declamation and physical exercises during 
the year. 

NINTH YEAR. 

First Term—Regular Course. 
practical arithmetics, completed ; 


Mental and 
elementary 





composition, completed; Latin grammar; History 
of England, first half. 

English Course. Mental and practical arith- 
metics, completed ; elementary composition, com- 
pleted ; German, Ahn’s method to exercise 100, 
or French, Fasquelle ; History of England, first 
half. 

Second Term—Regular Course. Commercial 
arithmetic and book-keeping ; progressive gram- 
mar; Latin reader; History of England, last 
half. 

English Course. Commercial arithmetic and 
book-keeping ; progressive grammar; German, 
Ahn’s method, completed; French, Fasquelle; 
History of England, last half. 

TENTH YEAR. 

First Term—Regular Course. Cesar; algebra, 
first half; natural philosophy, first half; general 
history, first half. 

English Course. French, Currinne commenced, 
or German, Wilhelm Tell, commenced ; algebra, 
first half; natural philosophy, first half; general 
history, first half. 

Second Term—Regular Course. Virgil; alge- 
bra, completed; natural philosophy, completed ; 
general history, last half. 

English Course. French, Corrinne continued, 
or German, Wilhelm Tell, completed ; algebra, 
completed ; natural philosophy, completed ; gen- 
eral history, completed. 

ELEVENTH YEAR. 

First Term—Regular Course. Virgil; Greek 
grammar: geometry, commenced ; chemistry. 

English Course. French, Corrinne completed, 
or German, Marie Stewart, commenced ; rhetoric; 
geometry, commenced ; chemistry. 

Second Term—Regular Course. Sallust ; Greek 
grammar and reader; geometry finished; Eng- 
lish literature. 

English Course. French, Picciola, commenced, 
or German, Marie Stewart, continued ; advanced 
physiology ; geometry, finished; English litera- 
ture. 

TWELFTH YEAR. 

First Term—Regular Course. Cicero; Greek 
grammar and reader; plane trigonometry and 
mensuration ; physical geography. 

English Course. French, Picciqla, continued, 
or German, Marie Stewart, completed ; science 
of government; plane trigonometry and mensu- 





ration, or advanced botany; physical geography. ‘the graduates to become efficient teachers 


Second Term—Regular Course. Horace—Odes; 


Xenophen’s anabasis ; astronomy ; mental philos- | 


ophy. 

English Course. French, Picciola completed, 
or German, war of 1870-71; geology and miner- 
alogy ; astronomy; mental philosophy; theory 
and practice of teaching. 

Latin and Greek prose composition will be 
practiced continually as a class exercise, during 
the study of the languages. 

German and French shall be used as the me- 
dium of cémmunication between the teacher and 
pupil in German and French classes during the 
last two years of the course. 

Reading, spelling, declamation and writing 
compositions, continued throughout the last four 
years of the course. 

We offer you this revised course with the fol- 
lowing explanations and suggestions: Upon 
closely inspecting the course of study now in use 
in our schools, and comparing with it the courses 
pursued in the graded schools of other cities, we 


are satisfied that the amount of work required of 


the pupils of the first seven grades was greater 
than they can thoroughly do, in the time allotted 
for it. We are persuaded that the portion of the 
course passed over each year by the grade of pu- 
pils which undertakes it, should demand of them 
nothing more than a large majority of the grade 
can readily accomplish. Additional work is con- 
tinually offered the more ready portion of a class, 
by a qualified and ingenious teacher, in the way 
of exercise, in giving illustration, or application 
of the facts and principles of which the text-book 
treats. Thus the information obtained by the 
pupil is permanently fixed in the mind, and the 
mind, by exertion, is educated. That more time 
may be occupied upon this part of the course, we 
have re-arranged it, distributing to eight grades 
the studies in the present course crowded into 
seven. 

We think that, like the courses of study in the 
graded schools of other cities, the extent of our 
course should be such as to enable the students 
who have passed through the highest grades to 
command positions with compensation as em 
ployees—clerks, book-keepers, ete.—in business 
houses here or elsewhere. We wish the extent 
and character of the course to be such as to fit 
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in our 
Those proposing for them- 
selves a more liberal education than the course 
of the city public schools affords, should leave us 
fitted to enter upon the academic course of any 
of our best colleges. 

In consideration of the above requirements, we 
have added one grade at the end of the present 
course. The course of study as now presented 
for your approval consists of twelve grades. 
Children under our city school system enjoy 
school privileges from seven to nineten years of 
age, or twelve years. We have placed in this 
course those branches upon which we thought the 
pupils would be most profitably employed during 
that time. With due diligence they will pass 
over the portion of the course prescribed for one 
grade each year, and will, therefore, have com- 
pleted the course at eighteen years of age. 

From the fact that so many continue in the 
schools at present throughout the whole course, 
with reference to preparing themselves for teach- 
ing, we would advise that more prominence be 
given to the Normal School feature of the higher 
grades of our system. We would suggest that 
there be opened, in the building which the five 
upper grades of our schools are concentrated, 
what is styled in the Normal Schools of other 
cities and States—a model or training school. 
Let this department consist of about 120 children 
belonging to the first and third grades. It should 
be in charge of a principal with two assistants. 
The principal of the training school should be a 
person who brings to the position experience in 
object lesson and development teaching. Cities 
elsewhere, which have undertaken the education 
of their own teachers, have found the model and 
training schools highly advantageous to those 
fitting themselves for positions in the corps of 
teachers. The training school, consisting of two 
distinct grades, one of which, the first grade, can 
be taught only orally, and the other a higher 
grade in which the pupils already study lessons 
and require simply explanations and examination, 
affords to those preparing in our highest grades 
to become teachers, facilities for observation of 
proper instruction and management of pupils. 
Opportunity could be given them, from time to 
time, to experiment, under the supervision of the 
principal of the training school, in giving instruc- 
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tion and discipline of classes. Let them first, in 
the presence of the principal, and afterwards in 
her absence, undertake the management and in- 
struction of the pupils of the study hall of the 
model school department. 

Were the students of our twelfth grade, who 
each year propose to be candidates for positions 
as teachers, offered the advantages of a training 
school as above described, and allowed the priv- 
ilege of attending the semi-monthly meetings of 
the corps of teachers now employed, where they 
could listen to the discussions by experienced 
teachers of methods of instruction and manage- 
ment of pupils, they would come forth to under- 
take the labors of the profession more intelligent 
and efficient certainly than without such prepara- 
tion. The opening of the department proposed, 
as a model and training school, would in no way 
increase the expense of the schools to the city, as 
the pupils constituting this department would re- 
quire the same capacity of study-hall and recita- 
tion rooms, with the same number of teachers, if 
elsewhere located. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. G. TarBox, 
Morton B. Howe 1, 
A. J. Bartrp, 
Committee on the Course of Study. 
TEXT-BOOKS USED. 

The American Series of Readers. 

Swinton’s Spellers. 

Appleton’s Arithmetics. 

Crittenden’s Cummercial Arithmetic. 

Crittenden’s Book-keeping. 

Swinton’s Grammars. 

Swinton’s Elementary Composition. 

Swinton’s History of the United States. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 

Freeman’s Outlines of General History. 

Monteith’s Geographies. 

Hooker’s Physiology. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 

Youman’s Botany. 

Youman’s New Chemistry. 

Youman’s Natural Philosophy. 

Steele’s Astronomy. 

Quackenbos’s Rhetoric. 

Olney’s School Algebra. 

Chauvenet’s Geometry. 

Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 





Bingham’s Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s Ceesar. 

Cooper’s Virgil. 

Cooper’s Cicero. 

Cooper’s Horace. 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 
Leigbton’s Greek Lessons. 
Fasquelle’s French Course. 
Corrinne. 

Picciola, Saintaine. 

Knapp’s German Reader. 
Ahn’s First German Book. 
Ahn’s German Method. 
Schiller’s Marie Stuart. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
History of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Adler’s German Dictionary. 
Walton’s Cards. 

Krusi’s Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Blackman’s Song Books. 
Song Cabinet. 





SYSTEM IN INSTRUCTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

A little child, moved by the activity of its 
senses and its esthetic nature, flits from fact to 
fact like a butterfly among the garden flowers. 
As he advances in his mental culture, he begins 
to compare objects, to notice the likeness and un- 
likeness of things, and to arrange them into sys- 
tems and classes. The mind, which before was 
satisfied with isolated facts, becomes interested in 
connected truths. It grows weary of con- 
crete objects and begins to look for the idea 
behind it, or enshrined within it. Things become 
the ladder to thoughts, and the child climbs up- 
ward to the apprehension of systems and laws. 
It therefore follows that, though primary instruc- 
tion need not concern itself with the relation and 
orderly arrangement of things, advanced instruc- 
tion should be systematic. Nature is our teacher 
here, as in primary instruction. To the child- 
mind, isolated facts are a necessity; the older 
mind finds pleasure in the relations of things, 
and searches for the thread by which they are 
bound together in orderly arrangement. Nature 
has adapted herself to both of these educational 
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requirements. She presents her facts in artistic 





unsystem, as a child delights to find them; but 
in each individual object she is as orderly as an 
English scientist. A tree is as systematic and 
logical in its structure as a demonstration of 
Euclid. Like a good housewife, Dame Nature 
has a place for everything and keeps everthing 
in its place. In every product of her hand there 
is a logica] unfolding of ideas; an arranging of 
subordinate thoughts around central to 
which they relate and out of which they grow. 
Science is but the discovery of the relations and 
The naturalist does not create 


ones, 


systems of nature. 
his classes; he finds them ready made to his 
hand. Nature had classed the plants before 
Linneus or Jussieu; she had arranged the ani- 
mals in genera and species previous to the days 
of Cuvier. Thongh, on the surface, for the first 
steps in education, she presents her facts in at- 
tractive disorder, yet beneath the surface, for the 
maturer mind, she developes her ideas with com- 
pletest system and in the most “ logical order.” 

From the indication of the child’s mental na- 
ture and the educational provisions of the mate- 
rial world, it is seen that the instruction of a 
child should deal more with the relations of 
knowledge, as it advances in its educational 
course. The neglect of this principle has been 
productive of more harm than the disregard of 
the previous one, for it has been much more gen- 
eral. Teachers have been characterized by their 
lack of logical method. Much of the instruction 
of the school-room is as disorderly as the arrange- 
ment of a child’s play-room. The mind has too 
often been regarded as an intellectual chest or 
box into which knowledge was to be put with 
about as litte regard to order, as coal is shoveled 
into acoal-bin. Sciences were taught like a piece 
of patchwork rather than a fabric beautifully 
woven of continuous interlacing threads. Logi- 
cal teaching is like the unraveling of a knit gar- 
ment; keep hold of the thread and you can fol- 
low it in all its devious wanderings to its starting 
point. So the systematic teacher may unfold the 
‘various branches of knowledge, tracing his way 
from point to point by the thread of related 
thought. The advantages of such instruction 
may be formally stated under several distinct 
heads. 

1. Systematic teaching aids in the acquisition of 
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knowledge. Pupils learn much more readily when 
they see the relation of the facts they are com- 
The law of correct instruction is from 
this transition 
is much more easy when the unknown is logically 
To the mind of the pu- 


mitting. 


the known to the unknown; but 


united with the known. 
pil there is a chasm between the known and the 
unknown; show their relation and you bridge 
the chasm, and the pupil steps across with willing 
feet. 
thing suggests another and gives meaning to it. 


and easy In systematic instruction, one 
The fact just acquired points to another; that 
suggests the following to which it is related ; this 
new one another, and so on, making the path of 
acquisition an easy one. In this manner one idea 
becomes the pioneer of another idea, and this 
second one of another, and thus Jed forward in 
to penetrate 
difficult and dark. 


All good teaching should be thus suggestive. 


the search of truth, “ee” enabled 


with ease that which sé@med 
The known should be the stepping-stone to the 
unknown ; the acquisitions of to-day should point 
us forward in the pathway by which we travel to 
the acquisition of to-morrow. As _ the captive 
bird gathers about it the free birds of the air for 
the sportsman’s net, so the new ideas should come 
circling about the old that they may be caged in 
the mind together. In the 
known becomes the lamp to guide our feet into 
the domzin of the unknown; the old is the inter- 


such instruction, 


preter of the new, giving it a meaning and an 
importance that the isolated fact never possesses. 

2. Systematic teaching aids in the retaining of 
knowledge. Their is a law of retention as well as 
of acquisition. The memory acts by the law of 
related ideas; it holds its possessions by the at- 
tractive influence of association. Isolated facts 
are with difficulty kept in the mind ; like riches, 
they are liable to take unto themselves wings and 
fly uway. There 
ideas that they may abide with us. 
feather not only flock together, but remain in 
To keep the ideas we are acquiring, 


must be a companionship of 


Birds of a 
company. 
they must be associated in congenial companion- 
ship. The new must be tied to the old by the 
thread of 
hitching-post or rather the halter by which we 
fasten our knowledge. When the of 
truth is clearly seen, there seems to be no effort 
to remember; like the little boy’s whistling, it 


classification. Classification is the 


relation 
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remembers itself. Relation acts like an attractive 
force in the domain of mind. As the load-stone 
draws iron by the mysterious influence of mag- 
netism, so the knowledge of yesterday, by the 
attractive force of resemblance, seems to draw to 
itself the knowledge of to-day. Thus the acqui- 
sitions of the past become the nucleus of the ac- 
quisitions of the present and the future. This 
principle of mind has its analogy in the material 
world. The law of order in the physical universe 
isa central sun and revolving planets; and the 
law of orderly and permanent arrangement of 
knowledge is the grouping of subordinate ideas 
around central ones of the same system. In this 
way truth differentiates itself; ideas fall into their 
proper places, and revolve in their proper orbits. 
When from the clear light of some general and 
central truth, we can look out upon the related 
truths which, in the beauty of logical order, re- 
volve around them, we feel that our possessions 
are permanent, and have no apprehensions that 
they will fly away from us and be lost to us.— 
Normal Monthly. 





BE TEMPERATE. 


We do love temperance; not that ostentatious 
production which blossoms but bears no fruit; 
which favors appetite, but forbids the culture of 
the grape and the apple; which makes long pray- 
ers in the sanctuary, but takes a sly nipper be- 
hind the closet door. However much we prize 
that virtue—temperance, we also love that jewel 
—consistency, and believe that the inspired “ tent- 
maker”’ never uttered a sentiment better fitted to 
promote the temporal happiness of men, than 
when he enjoined them to be “temperate in all 
things.” 

We have a right to question the consistency of 
that reform which exhausts all its power in lop- 
ping off one limb from the tree of appetite, and 
then suffers its remaining branches to spread far 
and wide. If the tree is to be destroyed, begin 
at the root; if controlled, prune all its branches. 
Should_we,be-called_ upon to name the two great 
twin nuisances of the age, we should say unhesi- 
tatingly—rum and tobacco, The former is sel- 
dom if ever used without the latter, and the lat- 
ter often develops a craving which nothing but 
the more powerful stimulant will satisfy. 





We have a high respect for the moral courage 
of the man who is able to throw off the shackles 
of alcohol, but we pity the misfortune and lament 
the weakness of him who is a slave to tobacco. 

The “rules and regulations” of almost every 
town in the State prohibit the use of tobacco on 
the school premises of the respective districts, and 
yet in how many school rooms is this law a dead 
letter, where not only the pupils pollute the floor 
with their vile expectorations, but even the teach- 
er inculcates lessons of morality, neatness and 
virtue, with tobacco-stained lips? The effect of 
tobacco cannot be regarded as a legitimate and 
healthy stimulation. It is narcotic in its in- 
fluence and should be ranked with those poisons 
and deleterious drugs which unduly excite, grad- 
ually weaken, and finally undermine the system. 
But even if it was a nutritious stimulant, its filth- 
iness should exclude it from good society. 

Men may have a legal right to be slaves to 
their own appetites, but what right have they to 
impose the impurities of a filthy habit upon oth- 
ers? What right has any man to pollute the air 
which all must breathe with the fumes of vile to- 
bacco? What right has he to squirt its juice and 
empty the well drawn quids upon the floor of a 
railway car where ladies sit, and ruin their dresses 
by its touch? It may be said the habit is almost 
universal—then more’s the pity. If gentlemen 
did not lose their delicacy of feeling through ob- 
vious devotion to a debasing habit, they would 
slink away to some smoking-room or stable where 
they might indulge in this detilement. The use 
of aromatic perfumes may for a time disguise the 
stench of tobacco, but soon the breath becomes 
tainted, the clothes saturated, and every spot 
where the smoker lingers proclaims his offensive 
presence. We wonder if those manly youths who 
puff cigars along the street, and chew the filthy 
weed—which no beast in its sagacity will touch 
—in some form, from plug to fine-cut, ever think 
of the time when “the grasshopper shall be a 
burthen,” when “the grinders will fail,” and the 
tobacco juice course down their chins and smear 


their vestment. 

One who has evidently seen the error of his 
ways and will eventually reform, thus apostro- 
phises himself: 

“ What makes my breath so feetid, foul! 

What makes the ladies on me scowl ! 

And shun me, as they would an owl ? 
Tobacco ! 


—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 
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TEACHING vs. CRAMMING. 





BY F. H. DEAN, PUTNAM. 


In our day, as in times past, one of the great 
drawbacks in our educational progress is faulty 
teaching, and this arises from the fact that the 
teacher does not always comprehend his work. 
The pupil is often measured by the amount that 
can be poured into him, and if he readily swallows 
all the difficult rules in arithmetic, and commits | 
to memory whole pages in history ready to be 
drawn right out of him whenever quantity is| 
called for, it is thought the highest success is at- 
tained. Those that teach by this principle have) 
much to learn before they can comprehend the | 
rudiments of the profession. Indeed, some can | 
never learn this truth, because their own educa-| 
tion is of this faulty character, and their habits, 
of thought are slipshod and superficial. 

The first great study of the teacher, after his 
own mind is prepared, should be the mind he is| 
to teach ; the nature of a young mind, and its 
natural development. This topic has been so 
many times enlarged upon that I need only hint! 
at these principles. 

At first, of course, the perceptive powers al- 
most alone work. Hence the primary teacher 
has a different work from the grammar-school 
teacher, and in the intermediate courses are vary- 
ing methods. But here is the great fact to bear 
in mind: that whereas the perceptive powers are 
the first to act, and are the more easily aroused, 
we have a lever with which to work upon the 
pupil to advantage. 

Now the object is not to have spread out be- 
fore the child all that other brains have mastered, 
and let him receive this through the medium of 
the memory into a passive brain, to lie there like 
water in a stagnant pool, but to develop the rea- 
soning faculties and arouse the brain to stir up 
what it receives, to reach for hidden truth, so 
that one principle will attach itself to another by 
the mind’s own work, thereby defending itself 
against error, just as the hands that obey the 
same mind will take a little snowball that they 
can hold in their fists and by rolling it through 
the fields form a pile behind which the boy de- 
fends himself against the pelting of his fellows. 

Teaching, therefore, should be a developing 





explanations of those steps. 


fully express the work than the word director, 
for the latter word seems to indicate the work of 
the true teacher quite as much as the former. 
Now, presuming we have succeeded in awaken- 
ing the desire for knowledge, how shall the pupil 
be directed in the attainment of facts? The first 
thing to observe is, never allow a pupil to pass 
over any topic without understanding the full 
reasons for all the steps involved. Not only 
should the student know the reason for each step, 
but be drilled in giving both oral and written 


Persons but half 


know those things which they cannot explain, 


while the practice of making clear to others 
stregthens an individual’s own mind. 

In this connection, observe the necessity of 
class drill. 
schools, where there is no wide-awake supervis- 


Many teachers, especially in country 


‘ion, often fall into the error of having set times 


only for review lessons. Pupils may learn, for 


instance, a principle in arithmetic to-day, anoth- 


er to-morrow, and so on, without discerning the 


connection those principles have with one another. 
Frequent lively class exercises serve to overcome 
such difficulties and unite all these isolated prin- 
ciples in the mind into a beautiful science. 

Analogous to this is the necessity of having 
the pupil understand definitions of rules and 
words. Iam sure one fault in most schools is 
the too unfrequent use of the dictionary. If 
words and terms are understood, the key is in 
hand to unlock the mystery. 

From the foregoing I argue that such an exer- 
cise as the following is valuable : 

Teacher—Ava, what is a word? 

Answer—The sign of an index. 

T.—What do you mean by a sign? 

Ans.—I mean symbol. 

T.—Well, define your definition. 

Ans.—Symbol means an emblem or representa- 
tion of something. 

T.—Give an example. 

Ans.—A sceptre is the emblem of power. 

T.— What do you mean by the word idea? 

Ans.—The model or picture of something in 
the mind. 

T.—Nettie, what is a sentence ? 

Ans.—An assemblage of words expressing a 


thought. 
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T.—Taking Ava’s definition of an idea, how 
does a thought differ from an idea? 

Ans.—An idea is a picture in the mind, and 
a thought is what the mind says about the pic- 
ture. 

T.—Alice, what picture have you in mind? 

Ans.—A bird. 

T.—What do you call the picture ? 

Ans.—An idea. 

T.—What does your mind say about the bird ? 

Ans.—The bird sings. 

T.—What do you call this action of the mind 
concerning the bird ? 

Ans.—A_ thought. 

T.—Princess, which is in the mind first, the 
idea or thought ? 

Ans.—The idea. 

T.—Illustrate this in some way by things you 
can see around you. 

Ans.—The artist must see the landscape before 
he can paint it. 

T.—Well, we have been speaking of the mind; 
what is the definition of the mind? 

Ans.—It means the intellectual or reasoning 
faculties. 

T.—Frank, what is the next division of com- 
position above the sentence? 

Ans.—The paragraph. 

T.—Define paragraph. 

Ans.—It is that portion of composition that 
treats upon a single point of a subject. 

T.—Do you understand the words used in your 
definition ? 

Ans—Yes sir. 

T.—Define portion. 

Ans.—Portion means a part. 

T.— What division comes next ? 

Ans.—The chapter. 

T.—Define. 

Ans.—A chapter is a division of a book or 
composition. 

T.—lIs not this definition applicable to the 
paragraph ? 

Ans.—Yes, sir; but the chapter is a more gen- 
eral division of a subject than a paragraph. 

And thus we may go on indefinitely, until 
these young minds become quick, correct and 
Class drills make work for teachers, 


polished. 


and are not always appreciated by communities 
where fathers and mothers were instructed in 
their day by strict adherence to text-book ques- 
tions and answers, but there is a satisfaction in 
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work well done.—Conn. School Journal. 











Dabschelim, King of the Indies, possessed a 
library so large that it required a hundred Bra- 
mins to revise and keep it in order, and a thou- 
sand dromedaries to carry the books. Ashe had 
no intention to read all it contained, he command- 
ed his Bramins to make extracts from it for his 
use, of whatever they judged most reliable in ev- 
ery branch of literature. 

These doctors immediately undertook to form 
such an abridgement, and, after twenty years’ la- 
bor, composed from their several collections a 
small encyclopedia consisting of twelve thousand 
volumes, which thirty camels could scarcely carry. 
They had the honor to present this to the King, 
but were astonished to hear him say that he would 
not read a work which was a load for thirty cam- 
els. They then reduced their extracts so that 
they might be carried by fifteen, afterwards by 
ten, then by four, and then by two dromedaries, 
At last no more were left than were sufficient to 
load a mule of ordinary size. Unfortunately, 
Dabschelim had grown old while his library was 
abridging and did not expect to live long enough 
to read to the end this masterpiece of learning. 

The sage Pilpaz—his visir—therefore, thus ad- 
dressed him: “Though I have but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the library of your sublime 
Majesty, yet can I make a kind of analysis of 
what it contains; very short, but extremely use- 
ful. You may read it in a minute, yet will it 
afford you sufficient matter for meditation during 
your whole life.” At the same time the visir 
took the leaf of a palm-tree and wrote on it with 
a pencil of gold the four following maxims : 

I. In the greater part of sciences there is 
only this single word,—perhaps ; in all history 
but three phrases,—they were born, they were 
wretched, they died. 

‘II. Take pleasure in nothing which is not 
commendable, and do everything you take plea- 
sure in. Think nothing but what is. true, and 
utter not all you think. 

III. O, ye Kings! subdue your passions, 
reign over yourselves and you will consider the 
government of the world only a recreation. 

IV. O, ye Kings! O, ye natures! listen to a 
truth you never can hear often, and which soph- 
ists pretend to doubt. There is no happiness 
without virtue, and no virtue without the fear of 


God.” 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The elements of successful school government 
do not lie in the possession of mere physical force. 
Higher powers are needed. 

Order secured through fear of punishment is 
of doubtful value, and can be maintained only 
so long as the means of torture—be it the rod or 
the individual—has a visible existence. Under 
the tyranny of the rod vengeance is often mis- 
taken for justice, every noble quality is repressed, 
and deception and cunning become the weapons 
of defense. 

The school-room, where are passed so many of 
the formative years of life, years in which char- 
acter is molded, disposition formed, and the child 
—that germ of many possibilities—led into the 
paths of knowledge and truth, should be the 
abode of cheerfulness, light, and love for all, and 
the beacon-light of pleasure and happiness to many 
a weary little soul denied the watchful love of 
parents and the comforts of a gracious home. 

The school-room should be the type of the 
state, where the child learns his first lessons of 
cheerful obedience to law. Liberty is not law- 
lessness, but freedom limited by a wise authority 
having in view the highest good of the majority. 

In this domain of the school-room the teacher 
is the higher law—the model, the ideal, enthroned 
in the child’s imagination as the possessor of all 
knowledge, all wisdom. Every moment there is 
going forth an unconscious, an involuntary influ- 
ence that leaves its indelible impress upon the 
susceptible child-nature. Every act, every word, 
every look, even the very dress, is an influence 
potent for good or evil, the seeds of which may 
lie deep-hidden in the nature to bear fruit for 
hopes in maturer years. 

The influence of individuality is so subtle, 
stealing into the soul unannounced, that it is too 
often ignored, or regarded as of minor importance; 
but this very fact makes it an all-pervading, 
positive element—the strength, so to speak, of de- 
velopment, that makes or mars the child’s char- 
acter in a far greater degree than the intentional 
and visible agencies brought to bear. The hurt 
of the whipping may be forgotten, the knowledge 
accumulated may lie dead and useless, but the 
influence of the teacher’s character will be felt to 
the remotest bounds of memory. 
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The best school management results from this 
silent influence, inspiring in the child self-respect 
and self-government. The true teacher will 
not rest content to be a mere text-book expound- 
er; her interest will extend beyond the walls of 
her school-room, into the home, the conditions of 
life, the future hopes and aspirations of each child; 
she will cheer them in their present work, and 
incite them to high aims forthe future. She will 
estimate the child’s character not by its aberra- 
tions alone, but aim, by a wise forbearance, to 
tender sympathy, an exercise of justice “seasoned 
by mercy,” to develop every generous instinct 
and let the evil lie unprovoked until the tendeacy 
toward what is high and ennobling shall have be- 
come the guide of action. 

I have but little faith in the efficacy of corpo- 
real punishment asa means of school government. 
The most successful teachers in our schools are 
those who rarely have occasion to resort to it; 
and I am confident that those of our teachers who 
depend mainly upon the rod to preserve order, 
would find seldom occasion for its use if they 
would more carfully study themselves, and develop 
those higher powers which belong to a strong, 
well-balanced character.—Rhode Island School- 
master. 





THE LITERAL BOY IN THE BLUE- 
COAT SCHOOL. 


Among the scholars, when Lamb and Coleridge 
attended, was a poor clergyman’s son, by the name 
of Simon Jennings. On account of his dismal and 
igloomy nature, his playmates had nicknamed 
him Pontius Pilate. One morning he went up 
to the master, Dr. Boyer, and said in his usual 
whimpering manner, “Please, Dr. Boyer, the 
boys call me Pontius Pilate.” If there was one 
thing which old Boyer hated more than a false 
quantity of Greek and Latin, it was the practice 
of nicknaming. Rushing down among the 
scholars from his pedestal of state, with cane in 
hand, he cried with his usual voice of thunder: 
“ Listen, boys, the next time I hear any of you 
say ‘ Pontius Pilate’ I’ll cane you so long as the 
cane will last. You are to say ‘Simon Jennings’ 
and not ‘Pontius Pilate.’ Remember that, if 
you value your hides.” Having said this, Jupi- 





ter Tonas remounted Olympus, the clouds still 
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hanging on his brow. Next day, when the same 
class were reciting the catechism, a boy of re- 
markably dull and literal turn of mind had to 
repeat the creed. He had got as far as “suffered 
under,” and was about popping out the next 
word, when Boyer’s prohibition unluckily flashed 
upon his obtuse mind. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he blurted out, “ Suffered under Simon Jen- 
nings, was cruci”—the rest of the word was 
never uttered, for Boyer had already sprung like 
a tiger upon him, and the cane was descending 
upon his unfortunate shoulders like a Norwegian 
hailstorm or an Alpine avalanche. When the 
irate doctor had discharged his cane-storm upon 
him, he cried: “What do you mean, you booby, 
by such blasphemy?” “T only did as you told 
me.” “Did as I told you?” roared old Boyer, 
now wound up to something above the boiling 
point. “What do you mean?” As he said this 
he again instinctively grasped his cane more fu- 
riously. “Yes, Doctor, you said we were always 
to call ‘Pontius Pilate’ ‘Simon Jennings.’ Didn’t 
he, Sam?” appealed the unfortunate culprit to 
Coleridge, who was next to him. Sam said 
naught, but old Boyer, who saw what a dunce he 
had to deal with, cried, “Boy, you are a fool; 
where are your brains?” Poor Dr. Boyer for a 
second time was floored; for the scholar said with 
an earnestness which proved its truth, but to the 
intense horror of the learned potentate, “In my 
stomach, sir.” The Doctor always respected that 
boy’s stupidity ever after, as though half afraid 
that a stray blow might be unpleasant. 
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SCHOOL TEACHER! 


You can double your salary by selling “The Centennial 
Gazetteer of the United States,”’evenings, Saturdays 
and during vacation. The book contains information of great 
value to yourself, your pupils and their parents. For partic- 


ulars, address 
ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Cincinnati, O. 





SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THD STANDARD SERIES! TRE MOST POPULAR 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational Series, Comprising 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Georgraphies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logie, 
Venable’s School History of the United States, 
Talheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Kidd’s Elocution and Rhetoric Reader, 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S., 
Ete., Etc., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 


B@FIn more schools of Tennessee and Kentucky than all 
other series combined. 

B@FWholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, &c. 

ga@s"In Private schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges 


and Universities, from Maine to California. 


B@F"In many of the best and largest Norma ScHOOLs in 
the country. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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WATIONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


_ ht 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 














READERS AND SPELLERS. £xamin’n NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, Examin’n 


By Prof. J. M. Watson. Post Paid. By Prof. Jas. Monteith. Post Paid 
Independent First Reader, 80 pp ets Monteith’s Elementary Geography..........%. 35 cts 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp........... 20 cts Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography Cts 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp 30 cts| Monteith’s Physical Geography cts 

ndependent Fourth Reader, 264 py cts 

he Ta Fifth Reader, 336 - : cts B a gg ere 

Independent Sixth Reader, 474 pp cts PO Be he - 
Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language 

, Pree 30 

Independent Spelling Book. .............++++++ 10 cts | Clark’s Normal Grammar............... se... 50 


Independent Child’s Speller cts 
Independent Youth’s Speller cts UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Brief History 














ABRITHMETICS. NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By PROF. W. G. PECK, By PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE, 
(Of Columbia College, N.Y.) Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry é 
: . : nae Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy 
First Lessons in Arithmetic Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology... 
Complete Arithmetic Steele’s 14 Weeks in Physiology 











Teachers desiring further information regarding the books on this list, as well as a knowledge of 
others not mentioned herein, are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Educational Bulletin, 
copies of which will be sent FREE to any teacher sending us name and post office address. 

The edugational public are earnestly invited to wriTE Us. Do not be afraid to ask questions; it 
will be our pleasure to answer them. Any information or service in our power, will always be cheer- 
fully and promptly rendered. 

It is our desire to afford educators every facility to satisfy themselves, that all we claim for our 
books is justified by the FAcTS. 








The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than THREE HUNDRED publications, presenting text- 
books adapted to every grade of common school and college classes, all of which will be found fully de- 
scribed in our NEW Descriptive Catalogue, mailed FREE on application. 

Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will be forwarded on receipt 


of half the retail price. 
A. Ss. BARNES c& Co., 


1ll & 113 William St., New York, or 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 
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JUST AS NATURE TEACHES. 


The Normal Method, The Object Teaching Method 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 
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Saving time and money, developing the mind symmetrically, roundly, fully, perfectly, and rrtTiNe the pupil for any 
position or avocation in life. 

What can be done by the Old Method in six months can be done by the New in THrEE Monrus, and better 
in every sense. 

Helps alike Teachers, Pupils and Patrons. 

Stimulates effort, Instructs, Interests, Saves Tuition Bills. 
! The most Fffective, Broadest, Fullest, the Cheapest course of study published. 
Willson’s Spellers, the best graded Spellers. (Introduction price 14 cents.) 
i Willson’s Reader’s, in three series, Scientific, Intermediate and Common School. 

French’s Arithmetics, the clearest, simplest, most comprehensive, most practical—not a useless word. Exhausts 
the subject of Arithmetic in three numbers by imparting a clear, positive knowledge of every principle, and showing 


how to apply them. 
Swinton’s Grammars, the only Grammars that inculcate a habit of correct use of the English Language. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


For full illustrated catalogue of the above, and some three hundred other of the most improved and popular 
school publications, address, stating your particular wants, 














RnR. Cc. STONE. Agent, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TE ACHER WILL PLEASE WRITE 
) for FREE SAMPLEs of Re- 

ward Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, 

Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., to 

E. F. HOBART & CO., 
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feb-tf Educational Publishers, St. Louis, Mo, Tc 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. FARMING cme acHINERY: 
Established in ‘ SEEDS FERTILIZERS. LIME CEMENT 










Superior Bells of C and 
Tin, mounted of Copp Ph er best It will pay you to send for our Cat- 
and Prices. Address, 


Rotary Hangings, for CHURCHES, alogue 


FARMS, OTORIES, Court : 
HSTOCKELL& CO 
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Smee eaed Catalogue Sent Free, 
VANDUZEN Nd TIFT. jan-ly 
al uiay 102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 
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THE BEST 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


if IS THAT OF 
4 Hon. Alex. H. Stephens. 


It is a model compend, in every respect worthy of the distinguished author, and should be in every school-room and 
library in the United tates. 1 vol. 12 mo. Half-roan, $1.50. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
jan74-ly 17 Murray Street, New York. 
For sale by TAVEL, EASTMAN & HOWELL, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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